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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Zand, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printifg the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism, 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste Communism 
or CompLex MarrtaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members.as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot a!! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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WORLDLINESS TWOFOLD. 


N the sixth chapter of Matthew our Savior 
draws a picture of the vices of the world, 
and cautions his disciples against them. All 
the forms of wickedness in this description 
may be expressed by the comprehensive word 
worldliness, ‘Vhis word is in common use as 
a term of reproach among religionists: but 
its meaning is generally restricted to those 
vices which are treated of in the last half of 
the chapter (from the 19 to 34th verse), and 
its full Scripture sense is not recognized. ‘The 
exhortations against covetousness and anxious 
care about temporal affairs are thought to be, 
in particular, exhortations to the worldly-mind- 
ed. If a man is anxious to make money, to 
lay up a great treasure on the earth, he is 
accused of worldliness ; or if his mind is filled 
with calculations and doubtful forebodings for 
the future, his unbelief is called worldliness. 
But ‘the meaning of this term, derived from 
the Scripture use of the word wor/d, covers the 
whole ground gone over by Christ in this dis- 
course ; and the evils of a more spiritual char- 
acter, which are described in the first part of 
the chapter (from the 1st to the rgth verse), 
are just as much manifestations of worldliness 
as the grosser forms of covetousness and self- 
dependence. 

We may divide worldliness into two grand 
divisions, and call one religious worldliness 
and the other irreligious worldliness, or the 
Jews’ worldliness and the Gentiles’ worldli- 
ness. ‘The Jew has his worldly religion, the 
Gentile another kind of worldliness according 
to his education and taste. Giving alms, pray- 
ing, fasting and numerous pious observances, 
belonged to the Jewish worldliness ; and cov- 
etousness and anxious care about temporals, 
to the Gentile worldliness. In the conclusion 
of the subject Christ says, “For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek,” distinguishing in 
these words the Gentile kind of worldliness 
from the Jewish kind previously described. 


We shall find in other Scriptures a defini- 
tion of the word wor/d, agreeing with this 
view, and a corresponding classification of re- 
ligious and irreligious worldliness. Look at 
the 2d and 3d chapters of Colossians. Paul 
exhorts the Colossians to “beware lest any 
man spoil them through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ ; 
for in him dwelleth all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily,” etc. In this and what fol- 
lows, he is opposing worldliness and present- 
ing Christ as its antithesis; and it appears 
that the rudiments of the world against which 
he warns them are carnal ordinances, baptism, 
circumcision, holy days, the Sabbath, etc. 
These things appertain to a worldly religion— 
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to a system which does “ not hold the head” — 
and are set off as belonging to the world. 
“Why, as though living in the world, are ye sub- 
ject to ordinances (which are all to perish with 
the using), after the commandments and cloc- 
trines of men? * * “If ye then be risen with 
Christ, seek those things which are above, 
where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things above, not 
on things on the earth.” Afterward he goes 
on to warn them against érredigious worldliness. 
“Mortify therefore your members which are 
upon the earth; fornication, uncleanness, in- 
ordinate affection, evil concupiscence, cove- 
tousness, etc. For which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh on the children of dis- 
obedience.” ‘These are the Gentile forms of 
worldliness. But .here, as in the sermon of 
Christ, the Jewish worldliness is put in front, 
as the most damning kind. 

In these examples we obtain a full meaning 
of the word wortdliness, dividing it into two 
kinds; and it is according to the order of 
Christ and of Paul, and according to philo- 
sophical order, to call the Jewish worldliness 
the worst, and to guard ourselves the most 
against it as that which is most hateful in the 
sight of God. ‘The publicans and sinners go 
into the kingdom of God before the Pharisees. 


God and the world make two parties, and 
their distinguishing principles are love and 
selfishness ; or isolation and individuality on 
the part of the world ;- and unity on the part 
of the kingdoin of God. ‘The mark of the 
children of God is identity with Christ—* hold- 
ing the head”—vital union of hearts. ‘The 
world may observe a thousand religious forms ; 
but everywhere it lacks this mark. ‘Take the 
principle of unity, of identity with Christ, as 
the principle of the party which is not of the 
world, and then class all the various religious 
professions and sects. ‘lhe Mahometan is 
extremely devout and scrupulous in the per- 
formance of religious exercises, but he does 
not “hold the head,” and no amount of fervor 
or religious devotion can save him from the 
charge of worldliness, according to the defini- 
tion of this word derived from our examples. 
His religion is a form of worldliness, the 
choice of his constitutional temperament.— 
Apply the same rule to the churches of Chris- 
tendom. They know nothing of the fullness 
of the Godhead—of being complete in Christ 
—but occupy themselves with carnal ordi- 
nances and external forms which have _per- 
ished with the using: and their worldliness is 
not more congenial with the will of God done 
in heaven than the worldliness of open sin- 
ners. . 

We hear those who make great account of 
religious observances speak of the worldli- 
ness of those who neglect them ; but the table 
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of worldliness is spread with every kind of 
dish—with religions, moralities, educations and 
every form of good adapted to the tastes and’ 
capacities of a civilized people; and these 
judges are only sitting at one end of the 
same table with all the world, and will be 
found in the same condemnation. ‘Those who 
sit at the religious end of the devil’s table are 
worldly in the worst sense. They gratify a 
gluttonous, unsanctified appetite as truly as 
the most debased sensualist. 


It should be our care not to eat at either 
end of the world’s table. “ Be not conformed 
to the world, but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove what 
is that good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God.” We should sympathize neither with 
the worldliness of the Pharisees, nor the 
worldliness of the publicans. There is quite 
as much temptation in one case as the other, 
and the first is the most dangerous. Let no 
one think he has gone out of the world by going 
out of sensuality and irreligion into a spirit 
of devotion which feeds itself not on Christ, 
but with formal reading of the Bible, fasting, 
praying, etc.; he has only exchanged one 
kind of worldliness for another which is worse. 

The way to keep clear of both kinds of 
worldliness is, first, to establish the center 
principle of unity—identity with Christ—and 
then to make religion attractive. Worldly 
men have made religion a Sunday business. 
They have stripped it of all attractions and 
broken up its associations with all those things 
which please and delight. ‘They have made it 
a system of penances and gloomy rites, asso- 
ciated it with death, and put far off its reward 
and glory beyond the grave. ‘This just suits 
the devil ; he will with great satisfaction allow 
men to make religion hateful; and at the 
same time these very men suffer the most 
thorough devotion to mammon in a moral way,, 
and keep up their connection and intercourse 
with the warld, except perhaps on Sundays, in 
the fullest fellowship: they are seeking the 
same objects with the world, and are bound to- 
gether with them in that living association 
which forbids any real distinction. 

But it should be our care to isolate our- 
selves and be truly separate from the world, 
both Pharisees and publicans—to shun their 
temptations, and especially the bondage of re- 
ligous worldliness. Our adherence to Christ 
compels us to set aside as beggarly elements, 
which Have perished with the using, all the 
ordinances of a carnal church. They have 
been appropriated by the devil, their use is gone 
by, and we are justified in rejecting them, 
Even those rules and maxims for external ob- 
servances, which are derived from the New 
Testament, have come downto us througha 
muddy and unwholesome course of religious 
experience, till they are used up and their vir- 
tue perished. On the other hand, we should en- 
deavor safely, with due restrictions, to connect 
with true religion those things which the world 
has separated from it—all the innocent grati- 
fications of our tastes and imagination, attrac- 
tions for our intellectual and social susceptibili- 
ties. Surround our central union with Christ 
wth every thing that our nature admires and 
delights in, and make religion attractive, and 





the world and the devil will be outdone. In 
the work of making religion attractive, we 
yield ourselves not to the world, but to the 
true antagonist of the world. 





EARLY BIBLE HISTORY. 





REMARKS BY J. H. N., DEC. 21, 1869. 
| DO not profess to understand the early 
part of the history of the Bible. I have 
no inspiration about it. I do not know who 
wrote it, nor how far it is to be regarded as 
symbolical ; and I don’t consider myself bound 
to study it at present nor to make up my mind 
about it at all. All I have to say about it is, 
it comes in connection with a history that is 
known to be true, a history of the backbone 
of the world—the history of the Jews. Ac- 
cording to tradition Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch. ,But he did not know anything person- 
ally about things recorded in the book of 
xenesis. The history which comes from him 
as a personal witness commences with his own 
career and the Jews’ exodus from Egpyt. 
That we may regard as real history. As to 
what is before that, I do not feel bound to 
form any opinion until I know more about it. 
I know the Jews had the Old ‘Testament when 
Christ was on the earth, and he did not quar- 
rel with it, but quoted it as reliable matter. I 
don’t want to criticise it and throw it away, 
because Christ did not. On the other hand, I 
do not feel bound to say that it means thus 
and so, and we must stand by some particular 
interpretation of it whether or no. I feel 
bound to study science and accept its truths, 
but I cannot conclude that science contradicts 
the Bible until I know what that book means. 
I let the Bible stand by itself, and science 
stand by itself, assured that all truth is harmo- 
You will find from the time that Abra- 
ham comes on the stage the Jewish traditions 
became very distinct and clear, and the history 
very different from that goinz before. But 
where Moses got his information about Abra- 
ham I don’t know. If you say that Moses 
wrote by inspiration, then the question is, 
whether his words convey literal truth, or 
things partially symbolical. If you say he did 
not write by inspiration but used records writ- 
ten by somebody else, it is obscure where they 
came from, or who wrote them, or what they 
mean. I feel bound to respect them, but not to 
attach any particular meaning to them, except 
the grand interior meaning that God is al- 
mighty and that he has been at work to sive 
the world from the: beginning. These great 
truths which are so plain are the Bible to me. 
But what I am to believe as the actual truth— 
the liter.l facts—about the creation, the antedi- 
luvians, the giants, the flood, the confusion of 
tongues, etc., [ ‘do not know. I don’t think it is 
necessary to know. Yet I do not allow my 
ignorance on this subject to hinder me from 
studying history and science. I do not allow 
any quarrel between one department of truth 
and another. I know enough about Jesus 
Christ to know that he looked into the whole 
matter. He had an investigating mind, and 
originality enough to look into the foundation of 
things. Still I find him nowhere quarreling 
with the history of the Old Testament, nor 
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criticising it. He caused it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that he came not to destroy the law 
nor the prophets, but to fulfill them—to carry 
out the spirit which everybody found in the 
Old Testament. We can safely take the same 
position. If he respected the Old Testament 
we can safely respect it, and expect that sooner 
or later we shall find out how to reconcile it 
with the truth in every other direction. It is 
altogether probable we shall find there is a 
very important meaning to all that history, but 
whether it is exactly literal is doubtful. When 
I get an inspired commentary 6n the Old Tes- 
ment back of Moses I shall rely on it. But 
any mere literary opinion about it is of little 
value. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE 
XVII. 


R. NOYES’S late work, “ History of 

American Socialisms,” contains a short 
sketch of the O. C. in which we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

As the early experiences of the Community were 
of two kinds, religious and social, so each of these 
experiences produced a book. The religious book, 
called the “ Berean,” was printed at Putney in 1847, 
and consisted mainly of articles published in the 
periodicals of the Putney school during the pre- 
vious twelve years. The socialistic book, called 
“Bible Communism,” was published in 1848, a few 
months after the settlement at Oneida, and was the 
frankest possible disclosure of the theory of entire 
Communism, for which the Community was then 
under persecution. Both of these books have long 
been out of print. 


We have come down to the first of these books 
in the order of our history. ‘The fifth number of 
the last volume of 7he Perfectionist contained a 
proposal for the publication of the “ Berean,” 
and invited subscriptions. One of the last 
numbers of the same paper informs its readers 
that the work will be entered upon immedi 
ately on the conclusion of that volume, and 
that the paper will be issued thereafter only 
once a month till the book is finished. It was 
commenced accordingly, in the spring of 1846. 
One sheet (octavo) was printed every two 
weeks alternately with the paper, and as the 
volume attained 500 pages its publication 
occupied a year. Mr. Leonard worked at it 
diligently, and was assisted by H. A. Noyes, 
H. H. Skinner and C. A. Miller in their inter- 
vals from domestic care. Mr. Skinner was 
proof-reader, and Mr. Noyes pulled the lever 
of the hand-press. One of the pleasant remi- 
niscences of our Putney epoch is the joyous ex- 
citement that attended the striking off of the 
last sheet of the “ Berean.” It was late in the 
evening—a banquet was preparing in the 
house—when, at a concerted signal, the moment 
the printing was done the event was announced 
and cannonaded by the explosion of a huge 
rock on a neighboring hill. G. W. N. and 
W. H. Woolworth wasted this powder, so 
expressing their enthusiasm and the general 
exultation. f 

The number of copies was fifteen hundred. 
It was bound at a book-bindery in Brattle- 
boro, Vt. It was not offered gratuitously, but 
priced at $1.50. We sell our books the better 
to support our free periodical issue. 


The “Berean” was compiled entirely from 
Mr. Noyes’s writings previously published in 
the periodicals with which, since 1834, he had 
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been connected as editor or contributor. The 
principal labor of preparation was that of 
selecting, curtailing and arranging the mate- 
rial, so as to reduce it to unity and compact- 
ness. The preface to the “Berean,” after 
frankly stating the leading doctrines of the 
book, discloses the significance of its name in 
these words: 


As Bereans, we have sought out these conclu- 
sions. To help Bereans, we have written from 
time to time; and to the study of Bereans we 
now commend this collection ; desiring for it only 
that it may bea servant of the Bible, and for its 
readers that “with all readiness of mind they may 
receive the word, and search the Scriptures daily 
whether these things are so.” 


On the title page it is called “a Manual for 
.the help of*those who seek the faith of the 
Primitive Church.” As such a manual it is 
used in our school. Mr. Hamilton took a 
class of young men, twenty-five or thirty in 
number, through it the past winter, and we 
had no study which enlisted more interest. 


In the sketch of the O. C. in “American 
Socialisms,” Mr. Noyes represents its religious 
theory in the shortest form by giving the con- 
tents of the “Berean” slightly expanded. 
This table may be interesting to some who 
cannot see the book, and we will append it to 
this writing without any apology for its length. 


CHAPTER I. The Bible: showing that it is the 
accredited organ of the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
justifying faith in it by demonstrating, 1, that 
Christ endorsed the Old Testament; and 2, that 
the writers of the New Testament were the official 
representatives of Christ, so that his credit is iden- 
tified with theirs. . 

II. Infidelity among Reformers: tracing the 
history of the recent quarrel with the bible in this 
country. 

III. The Moral Character of Unbelief: show- 
ing that it is voluntary and criminal. 

IV. The Harmony ot Moses and Christ. 

V. The Ultimate Ground of Faith: showing 
that while we are at first led into believing by the 
teachings of men and books, we attain final solid 
faith only by direct spiritual insight. 


VI. The Guide of Interpretation : showing that 
the ultimate interpreter of the Bible is not the 
church, as the Papists hold, nor the philologists, as 
the Protestants hold, but the Spirit of Truth 
promised in Johr 14: 26. 

VII. Objections of Anti-Spiritualists: a criti- 
cism of Coleridge’s assertion that all pretensions 
to sensible experience of the Spirit are absurd. 


VIII. The Faith once Delivered to the Saints : 
showing that Bible faith is always and everywhere 
faith in supernatural facts and sensible communi- 
cations from God. 

IX. The Age of Spiritualism: showing that the 
world is full of symptoms of the coming of a new 
era of spiritual discovery. 

X. The Spiritual Nature of Man: showing that 
man has an invisible organization that is as sub- 
stantial as his body. 

XI. Animal Magnetism: showing that the phe- 
nomena of Mesmerism are as incredible as the 
Bible miracles. 

XII. The Divine Nature: showing that God is 
dual, and that man, as male and female, is made in 
the image of God. 

XIII. Creation: an act of God’s faith. 

XIV. The Origin of Evil: showing that Christ’s 
theory was that evil comes from the Devil as good 
comes from God. 

XV. The Parable of the Sower: illustrating the 
preceding doctrine. 


XVI. Parentage of Sin and Holiness: illustra- 
ting the same doctrine. 

XVII. The Cause and the Cure: showing that 
all diseases of body and soul are traceable to dia- 
bolical influence ; and that all rational medication 
and salvation must overcome this cause. 


XVIII. The Atonement: showing that Christ, 





in the sacrifice of himself, destroyed the power of 
the Devil. 

XIX. The Cross of Christ: Continuation of the 
preceding. 

XX. Bread of Life: showing that the eucharist 
symbolizes actual participation in that flesh and 
blood of Christ “which came down from heaven.” 


XXI. The New Covenant: showing that a dis- 
pensation of grace commenced at the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, entirely different from the preceding 
Jewish dispensation. 

XXII. Salvation from Sin: showing that this 
was the special promise and gift of the new dis- 
pensation. 

XXIII. Perfectionism: defining the term as re- 
ferring to God’s righteousness, and not self-right- 
eousness. 

XXIV. “He that Committeth Sin is of the 
Devil:” showing that this means what it says. 

XXV. Paul not Carnal: showing that he was 
an actual example of salvation from sin. 

XXVI. A Hint to Temperance Men; showing 
that the common interpretation of the seventh 
chapter of Romans, which refers the confession 
“When I would do good evil is present with me,” 
etc., to Christian experience, exactly suits the 
drunkard, and is the greatest obstacle to all reform. 

XXVII. Paul’s Views of Law: showing that 
while he was a champion of the law as a standard 
of righteousness, he had no faith in its power to 
secure its own fulfillment, but believed in the grace 
of Christ as the end of the law, saving men from 
sin, which the law could not do. 


XXVIII. Anti-Legality not Antinomianism: 
showing that the effectual government of God rules 
by grace and truth, and in displacing the law. fulfills 
the law. 

XXIX. Two Kinds of Antinomianism: show- 
ing that the worst kind is that which cleaves to the 
law of commandments and neglects the law of the 
Spirit of life. 

XXX. The Second Birth: showing that this 
attainment includes salvation from sin, and was 
never experienced till the manifestation of Christ. 

XXXI. The Twofold Nature of the Second 
Birth: showing that the “water and spirit,” which 
are the elements of it, are not material water and 
air, but truth and grace, or intellectual and spiritual 
influences. 

XXXII. Two Classes of Believers: showing 
that there were in the Primitive Church two dis- 
tinct grades of experience: one that of carnal be- 
lievers, called xepzoz; the other that of the regen- 
erate, called /e/ezo7. ; ; 

XXXIII. The Spiritual Man: showing that a 
stable mind, a loving heart and an unquenchable 
desire of progress, are the characteristics of the 
teleiot. 

XXXIV. Spiritual Puberty: illustrating regen- 
eration by the change of life which takes place at 
natural puberty. 

XXXV. The Power of Christ’s Resurrection : 
showing that regeneration, i. e., salvation from sin, 
comes by faith in the resurrection of Christ, com- 
municating to the believer the same power that 
raised Christ from the dead. 

XXXVI. An Outline of all Experience: describ- 
ing four grades, viz., 1, the natural state; 2, the 
legal state: 3, the spiritual state; 4, the clorified 
state. 

XXXVII. The Way into the Holiest : showing 
that the life given by Christ has opened new access 
to God. 

XXXVIII. Christian Faith: showing how it 
differs from Jewish faith and how it is to be expe- 
rienced. 


XXXIX. Settlement with the Past: showing 
the Judaistic character of the experiences of popu- 
lar modern saints, and appealing from them to the 
standards and examples of the Primitive Church. 


XL. The Second Coming of Christ: showing 
that Christ predicted, and that the Primitive 
Church expected, this event to take place within 
one generation from his first coming; that all the 
signs of its approach which Christ foretold, actually 
came to pass before the close of the apostolic age ; 
consequently that simple faith is compelled to 
affirm that he did come at the time appointed, and 
the mistake about the matter has not been in his 
predictions or the expectations of his disciples, 
but in the imaginations of the world as to the 
physical and public nature of the event. 


XLI. A Criticism of Stuart’s Commentary on 





Romans 13: 11, and 11 Thessalonians 2: 1—8: 
showing that the premature excitement of the 
Thessalonians, instead of ‘disproving the theory 
that the Second Advent was near at that time, 
confirms it. , 

XLII. “The Man of Sin:” showing that the 
diabolical power designated by this title was al- 
ready at work when the epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans was written; that Paul himself was with- 
standing it; and that on his departure it was fully 
manifested. 

XLIII. A Criticism of Robinson’s Commen- 
tary on the 24th and 25th chapters of Matthew: 
showing that the Second Coming is the theme of 
discourse from the 29th verse of the 24th chapter 
to the 31st of the 25th; and that then the prophecy 
passes to the subsequent reign of Christ and the 
general judgment. 

XLIV. A Criticism of the Rev. Messrs. Bush 
and Barnes’s allegation that the Apostles were 
mistaken in their expectations of the Second Com- 
ing within their own lifetime. 

XLV. Date of the Apocalypse: showing that it 
was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

XLVI. Scope of the Apocalypse: showing that 
it relates to the same events as those predicted 
in the 24th and 25th of Matthew. 

XLVII. The Dispensation of the Fullness of 
Times: showing that, as the Second Advent with 
the first resurrection and judgment took place at” 
the end of the times of the Jews, so there is to be’ 
a second resurrection and final judgment at the 
end of the “times of the Gentiles,” or in the “dis- 
pensation of the fullness of times.” 

XLVIII. The Millennium: showing that the 
period designated by this term is past. 

XLIX. The Two Witnesses. 


L. The First Resurrection. 


LI. A Criticism of Bush’s Theory of the Resur- 
rection. 

LII. The Keys of Death and of Hell. 

LIII. Objections Answered. The last two chap- 
ters are a continuation of the controversy with 
Bush. 

LIV. Criticism of Ballou’s Theory of the Res- 
urrection. 

LV. Connection of Regeneration with the Res- 
urrection: showing that regeneration or salvation 
from sin is the incipient stage of the resurrection. 

LVI. The Second Advent to the Soul: showing 
that there was an intermediate coming of Christ in 
the Holy Spirit between his first personal coming 
and his second. 

LVII. The Throne of David: showing that 
Christ became king of heaven and earth d jure 
and de facto at the end of the Jewish dispensation. 

LVIII. The Birthright of Israel: showing that 
the Jews are, by God’s perpetual covenant, the 
royal nation. 

LIX. The Sabbath. 
Marriage. 

LXII. Apostolical Succession: a criticism of 
the Oxford tracts. 

LXIII. Puritan Puseyism. 
the Kingdom of God. LXV. Peace Principles. 

LXVI. The Primary Reform: showing that 
salvation from sin is the foundation needed by all 
other reforms. 

LXVII. Leadings of the Spirit: showing that 
true inspiration does not make a man a fanatic or 
a puppet. 

LXVIII. The Doctrine of Disunity: aimed 
against a theory that prevailed among Perfection- 
ists. similar to Warren’s Individual Sovereignty. 

LXIX. Fiery Darts Quenched: showing that 
the failings and apostasies of Perfectionists are no 
argument against the doctrine of salvation from 
sin. 

LXX. The Love of Life: showing that the 
anxiety about the boy that is encouraged by doc- 
tors and hygienists is the central lust of the flesh. 

LXXI. Abolition of Death: to come in this 
world, as the last result of Christ’s victory over 
sin and the Devil. 

LXXII. Condensation of Life: showing that 
the unity for which Christ prayed in John 17: 21— 
23, is to be the element of the good time coming, 
reconstructing all things and abolishing Death. 

LXXIII. Principalities and Powers: referring 
all our experience to the invisible hosts that are 
contending over us. 

LXXIV. Our Relations to the Primitive Church : 


LX. 


Baptism. LXI. 


LXIV. Unity of 
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showing that the original organization instituted 
by Christ and the apostles is accessible to us, and 
that our main business as reformers is to open 
communication with that heavenly body. 





Thy home is with the humble, Lord ! 
The simplest are the best ; 

Thy lodging is in childlike hearts ; 
Thou makest there thy rest. 


Dear Comforter! Eternal Love ! 
If thou wilt stay with me, 
Of lowly thoughts and simple ways, 


I’ll build a house for Thee. 


Who made this beating heart of mine 
Sut thou, my heavenly Guest ? 
Let no one have it, then, but Thee, 
And let it be Thy rest. 
Lyra Catholica. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. HInps, Epiror. 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 187%. 


“BLOOD AND CULTURE.” 





NDER this title the Revolution of Aug. 24th 
has a long article, of which the following is 
the substance : 


If there was ever a place which was calculated 
to upset all one’s theories of “ vood b’ood,” Ems is 
that one. 

From childhood we have been taught, republi- 
cans though we are, that “blood tells.” As in the 
animal kingdom thorough-breds are the finest of 
their species, so we learn to think that “ blue blood ” 
and a long ancestry must produce the best speci- 
mens of the human race. 

There are not wanting those who lament that 
prejudice, as they call it, and a rigorous public 
opinion forbids the application of the same princi- 
ples to the human race, which practical men have 
found so successful when used for the refinement 
of the lower animal kingdom. 

Mr. Noyes, of the Oneida Community, in the 
one experimental issue of the Modern Thinker— 
that magazine whose first appearance was its 
last—made himself the spokesman of that school 
of philosophers who would apply the same laws to 
the improvement and development of the human 
race which have been so admir ible in their results 
when horses, cows, sheep, swine and dogs have * 
been the subjects of their experiments. And a 
Wallstreet merchant, ina recent number of Wooad- 
hull & Claflin’s Weekl,, is quoted as the author 
of a similar sentiment. 

If Mr. Noyes and the Wall-street broker could 
spend a few weeks in Ems, which is the place 
where most of all congregate the “blue blood,” 
not only of Germany, but of Russia, France, Italy, 
England—in short, of all the European nations— 
they might change their views upon the influence 
of pedigree in the human family. 

A rigid public opinion in all these countries has 
forbidden for centuries the intermarriage of any 
except those of a like high rank and station. It 
is only the rare exception when noble does not 
wed with noble in any of these countries. What 
is the result? Come to Ems and see for one’s 
self. 

The list of transient visitors here is published 
weekly. It is one long catalogue of royal high- 
nesses, counts and countesses, earls, dukes, mar- 
quises, barons, lords, in short. of all sorts of nobility 
from all lands. When you walk out you meet 
them everywhere. At the theater. the evening con- 
certs, the balls, the table @hote, above all at the 
springs, you are jostled by them constantly ; and 
yet, if they are not pointed out to you by some one 
who knows their names and titles, we would defy 
any man or woman to decide which among the 
crowd are of noble or of ignoble blood. 

Even King William, the newly-made Emperor, of 
the long line of Hohenzollern, has nothing in his 
face, person or manner to distinguish him from the 
common herd of well-dressed and well-behaved 
men. 

Yet the pride of the German nobility ‘s pro- 
verbial; their line of ancestry is more clearly de- 
fined and more carefully preserved than that of 
almost any other nation; and yet, what of the 
ancient Hanoverian line as represented in the 





royal family of England? In person they are all 
plain, not to say va/gar in the extreme, and in 
mind certainly not aéove, if they are up to, the 
average men and women of the country over 
which they reign. 


To another ancient family, the Bourbons, no 
claim for beauty can be allowed, though the heredi- 
tary trait of self-esteem and inability to learn by 
experience is universal. 


Europe has at last taught one lesson to republi- 
can America which is worth her attention: That 
“blue blood’ does not produce in man, whatever 
it may do in the lower animal kingdom, even fine 
physical development. As to mental power, look 
at the great men and women of the world, from 
Shakespeare, Raphael, Mozart, Napoleon, Rachel, 
and a host of others whose fame is immortal, they 
had no ancestry to boast of. The great names of 
this world, whether linked with literature, art, 
statesmanship, science, war, or any other of the 
methods by which men or women have achieved 
immortality, do not, as a general rule, belong to 
the so-called higher classes. 

To be sure, this rule is not without its excep- 
tions. Catharine II., of Russia, Peter the Great, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and Henry the 
Fourth of France, and a few other great men and 
women, did have good blood in their veins ; but 
they are only the rare instances which prove the 
impartiality of our Creator, who did not restrict 
genius or talent to any class whether high or low. 

What then does tell upon the progress of the 
human family ? 

Blood most certainly does zo¢, but education and 
culture do. Blood may and often does leave a man 
common in appearance, vulgar in tastes, and coarse 
in manners, but education and culture transmute 
the base metal of humanity into truly God-like 
manhood. Not only do they refine a man’s man- 
ners, soften his features, and change his whole ex- 
pression, but they rouse his intellect and enlarge 
his heart. By their noble but potent action they 
raise the lowest of the human species from the 
mere brute to the true gentleman. 

But blood alone, the mere accident of birth, and 
the inheritance of wealth, are xo/hing, without they 
are accompained by the toil and struggle which 
every human being must pay if he would have cul- 
ture. 

The most plebeian assemblage in any land 
would show as much beauty of person and ele- 
gance of manners, as the crowd of nobility now 
gathered at Ems from all parts of the civilized 
world. 

It is at once a discouraging and an encouraging 
spectacle ; for if men do not make the most of 
themselves under the most favorable circumstances, 
yet the culture which alone ennobles the race is 
within reach of all. The poorest may raise him- 
self by his own efforts to the loftiest hights of re- 
finement and true nobility, and it is something for 
which a republican has to thank God, that gentle- 
men and gentlewomen are zo¢ born but made. 





Here the sweeping conclusion that blood is 
nothing and culture everything in human develop- 
ment is manifestly based on the fact that the writer 
saw nothing remarkable in the external appearance 
of the noble pleasure-seekers at Ems! We con- 
clude that the principle of scientific propagation 
will survive at least another assault like this. If 
it be admitted that the writer of the foregoing arti- 
cle has made correct observations concerning the 
notables gathered at that popular pleasure-resort, 
it by no means follows that the efforts are vain of 
those who would apply laws to the improvement of 
the human race similar to those which have been 
so admirable in their results upon the lower ani- 
mals. European *blue-bloods” do not offer a fair 
illustration of thle application of those principles. 
Every one who has given to the subject even a su- 
perficial study knows that the principle of Se/ection 
is mainly relied upon by stirpiculturists of all sorts. 
We have never heard of a stock-breeder who 
advocated close breeding independent of selection. 
That course, it is well known, intensifies the vices 
and defects of a race as well as its good qualities. 
But the principle of selection is, as we under- 
stand it, more completely ignored among the Euro- 
pean nobility than among the lower classes. Men 
of meagre and moderate means often select for 





wives those who are healthy, strong and beautiful, 
and for the sole reason that they are so, while the 
sickly, weak, deformed and ugly-featured, of the 
lower and middle classes, are left, not unfrequent- 
ly, without any opportunities to form matrimo- 
nial alliances. But such discrimination less fre- 
quently obtains among the European “blue bloods.” 
Such questions and considerations as would be up- 
permost in the minds of a stirpiculturist are as a 
rule ignored. Alliances are sometimes arranged, as 
everybody knows, not only without the consent of 
the persons most immediately concerned, but be- 
fore it is possible to tell whether they will be 
adapted to produce good offspring. Then wealth 
and a noble name cover a multitude of defects of 
both body and mind; so that marriage among no- 
ble families is always a possibility. There is there- 
fore less exercise of the principle of selection, con- 
scious and unconscious, with them than with the 
subordinate classes. On this ground alone we 
think if the question of Scientific Propagation were 
on trial before any competent judge, such evidence 
as that introduced by the Revolution writer would 
be ruled out asirrelevant. But many other reasons 
might be urged in favor of such ruling. Indeed, 
we now recall only one leading feature in common 
between the theories of the stirpiculturists and the 
practices of the European nobility in respect to 
this matter of propagation—close breeding ; and 
the fact that they furnish so many eminent, refined 
and truly noble specimens of humanity, notwith- 
standing their utter carelessness respecting other 
principles essential to race-improvement, speaks 
very loudly in favor of close breeding—though this 
principle has of course its limitations, which are 
perhaps sometimes overstepped by the so-called 
noble families of Europe. 

Stirpiculture has never had a fair trial in its ap- 
plication to the human,race. All admit (including 
even the Revolution writer) that it produces won- 
drous results in other fields ; and as all physiolo- 
gists and biologists agree in asserting that the 
human race is subject to the same laws of heredi- 
tary transmission as the lower races, the inference 
that desirable qualities of body and mind may be 
propagated and intensified by the judicious appli- 
cation of the principles that are so greatly modify- 
ing and improving other departments of creation, 
has nearly the force of experimental demonstration. 
This thought, though as old as Plato, we repeat, 
has never been fully put in practice. The old 
Spartans had perhaps the most clear idea of the 
importance of the great principle of selection, and 
carried it out to some extent (by methods however, 
that would now be considered wholly objectiona- 
ble)—the world knows with what splendid results. 
And if the merits of scientific propagation are to 
be determined by any facts of the past let the 


‘old Greeks come on to the witness-stand rather 


than the pleasure-seeking crowd at Ems. 


The criticism above made of the Hanoverian 
line as represented in the royal family of England, 
if entirely true, has no weight against the doctrines 
of thé stirpiculturists. The facts alleged only show 
that close breeding intensifies the defects as well as 
the virtues of a race; and hence that selection or 
breeding from the best is indispensable in all efforts 
in race-culture. You might as well try to cut with 
half a pair of shears as to perfect a race without 
selection. P 

The statement, too, that “the great names of this 
world, whether linked with literature, art, states- 
manship, science, war, or any other of the methods 
by which men or women have achieved immortality 
do not, as a general rule, belong to the so-called 
higher classes,” if true, does not tell effectively 
against the idea that good blood is an important 
item in human races. It only shows that there 


are exceptional developments, “sports,” among 
men as among vegetables and animals; and 
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prompts the thought that if human propagation 
were guided by the wisdom and science displayed 
by horticulturists and stock-breeders, advantage 
would be taken of such exceptional developments. 
Galton, in his work on “Hereditary Genius,” has 
shown, by the most carefully prepared statistics, 
relating to judges, statesmen, commanders, scien- 
tists, poets, painters, musicians, scholars and di- 
vines, that even when both selection and close 
breeding are wholly ignored the chances: are that 
eminent men will beget children who will also 
become eminent. He has shown by “ figures that 
cannot lie” that “if two children are taken, of 
whom one has a parent exceptionably gifted in 
a high degree, and the other has not, the former 
child has an enormously greater chance of 
turning out to be gifted in a high degree than the 
other.” We commend to the attention of the 
writer of the article under review both the statis- 
tics and the reasoning of Galton. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—M. H. Kinsley, our herdsman, returned this 
week from Canada with seventy-five splendid full- 
blood Leicester sheep, and thirty-seven grade 
Leicesters, all purchased in the town of Invernes, 
near Leeds, Province of Quebec. Inaddition to these 
he brought four Cotswold sheep from the herds of 
Mr. M. H. Cochrane, the great Canadian importer 
of pure-blooded stock. These will take the place 
in part of cattle on our farm. 

—The rains which began to come a little more 
than a week ago have continued at intervals ever 
since, until everything is fresh and green again, 
and the weather quite cool and-autumn-like. The 
drought which was promised has been “ postponed 
on account of the weather.” Visitors speak of a 
lack of rain in various places, and one of our 
agents who has been West reports an extraordi- 
nary drought in central Ohio. From Columbus to 
Zanesville and farther East, the meadows and pas- 
tures and swales are perfectly dry, and brown as 
an old leaf; fire would run anywhere. We have 
been threatened with a drought more than once, 
but rains have come just in time, and nothing has 
suffered unless it was the hay-crop. 


—We have made use of the felt, tar and gravel 
roof on three of our large buildings ; namely, the 
trap- and silk-factory, the barn, and the Tontine. 
It is proving an untrustworthy kind of roofing. 
We have been obliged to repair the roofs on the 
factory and Fontine several times in the course of 
the six or seven years they have been covered with 
the materials mentioned, in consequence of their 
cracking and letting in the rain. Finally, becoming 
impatient our mechanics have ripped off these ma- 
terials from a considerable part of the trap-factory 
and resorted to tin in their stead. By the aid of Mr. 
Benedict of Syracuse and a considerable force of 
workmen the job was satisfactorily finished in 
two days. 

—Two large picnics here last week from Os- 
wego. The first was managed by the foremen and 
operatives of the Home Manufacturing Company. 


There were five car-loads of the basket-eers. The 
last. party was from the Ames Iron Works. This 
company had their picnic here last year. With 


the first picnic there came a young man who saw a 
chance of making a penny by peddling cigars. 
One of our men seeing him with his boxes took a 
seat by him and asked if he had cigars. “ Yes,” 
said he, “but they won’t let me sell them here. 
Three of the Community men have spoken to me 
about it already.” By and bya picnic-er took a 
seat by him, and after a dialogue like the first they 
managed to make a sly bargain. Our man then said 





to him, “I guess you had better carry your cigars 
up to the office and let us keep them until the party 
goes home.” He was a good deal surprised by this 
remark, but after a little persuasion marched up to 
the house and left his goods. He was afterward 
heard telling some one that he had been “ eucred.” 
We mention this little event, for we are determined 
to keep our place sweet and clean. If we cannot 
do this we shall have to shut down on picnics. We 
are especially opposed to men bringing liquors 
here, either in bottles or “concealed about their 
persons.” 


—A gentleman who lately visited us for the pur- 
pose of observing the fruits of our system said 
that the Community had secured four important 
results: first, that it is free from unhappy mar- 
riages—one of the greatest evils in the world; 
second, that it makes good provision for its chil- 
dren ; ¢hird, that it is exempt from prostitution ; 
and fourth, that it is tree from the venereal disease. 
This, coming from a man who is accustomed to 
weigh evidence, ought to help those folks who 
are in a muddle about our social principles. 
They should see that we are not irreligious, 
for we hold together in the bonds of a com- 
mon faith. We are not immoral, for we are 
thrifty—we attend to the very core of all morality, 
that is, utility ; a thing that produces good results 
is moral, and a thing that does not produce 
good results is immoral. We are not criminal, 
for we do not violate any one’s legal rights. 
We are not vicious, for we are healthy. Don’t 
you see it? 


—When the Community started it relied on the 
spirit of improvement for its animating principle, 
on the Bible for its text-book, on education and 
criticism for its government. For the securing of 
its property against the claims of seceders it had 
this simple rule: 

On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her becomes the property of 
the Community. A record of the estimated amount 
will be kept, and in case of the subsequent with- 
drawal of the member, the Community, according 
to its practice heretofore, wil) refund the property 
or an equivalent. This practice, however, stands 
on the ground, not of obligation, but of ex- 
pediency and liberality ; and the time and manner 
of refunding must be trusted to the discretion of 
the Community. While a person remains a mem- 
ber, his subsistence and education in the Commu- 
nity are held to be just equivalents for his labor ; 
and no accounts are kept between him and the 
Community, and no claim of wages accrues to him 
in case of subsequent withdrawal. 

As might be expected some of the superficial and 
selfish have been attracted to our movement. They 
came, staid a while, and went again.’ Sometimes 
their claims on leaving have been reasonable and 
sometimes vexatious. They have always been 
settled with according to this agreement. This 
rule was a new thing to the world at large, and we 
ourselves hardly knew whether it would stand the 
ordeal of a court-room. We have been threatened 
with law-suits, but Providence has always kept us 
from getting into the meshes of the law. It now 
appears that the Community has “builded better 
than it knew.” Some years ago Judge Towner of 
Cleveland called our attention to the decisions 
made in the United States courts in favor of the 
Communities at Economy, Pennsylvania, and Zoar, 
Ohio, and against seceders from those societies 
who had demanded a division of property and 
wages. Since then we have felt that God has put 
a rock beneath our feet. We cannot be unmindful 
of the inspiration that led us to adopt a rule that 
had, unbeknown by us, stood the test of law. 
The story of one of these cases is told in the last 
number of the CircuLAR. It would seem as if 
those sturdy and unobtrusive German societies 
had been appointed to do the rough work for us and 
all succeeding Communities. 





WALLINGFORD. 


—To-day, August 22, we cut down the last 
woods on our land which will be flowed by the 
pond. There remain to be cut the trees growing 
along the banks of the river and those scattered 
through the meadows. To celebrate the event we 
held a picnic in the shade of a magnificent white 
oak that stood in the river meadow. Seats and 
tables were extemporized, two rustic ovens were 
made, buffalo-robes and shawls spread on the 
ground. The children had a swing, and a part of 
the company took a stroll to see what had been 
done by our band of choppers. Joseph Skinner, 
who has been making surveys, accompanied the 
party, to point out the flowage stakes that define 
the margin of the coming pond. Those remaining 
engaged in “King King Castle,” with the usual 
fun in cornering and catching those most fleet of 
foot. This over, the united parties found merri- 
ment in a game of “Boo.” Then songs were 
called for, and Joseph gave us the “Chimney 
Sweep.” Mr. Burnham sang one verse of the 
“Merry Fat Man,” and Mr. Herrick responded 
by singing Russell’s favorite ballad : 


** A song for the oak, the brave old oak 
Who has ruled in this meadow long ; 
There is health and renown, 

In his broad green crown, 

And his fifty arms so strong. 


“There is fear in his frown 

When the sun goes down, 

And the fire in the west fades out. 

And he shows us his might 

On a wild midnight, 

When the storms through his branches shout. 


‘*Then sing to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who has ruled in the green wood long ; 
Here’s health and renown, 

To his broad green crown, 

And his fifty arms so strong.”” 


After this, those who had never witnessed the 
game before were greatly amused by the “ Family 
Coach.”* He who was tardy in rising to whirl, 
when that part of the vehicle was mentioned which 
he had been previously instructed to represent, 
was obliged to pay a forfeit. By this means we 
saw the dog turn two somersaults, heard one of 
the wheel-horses and the carriage window sing a 
song; and the coachman repeat a verse in German. 
Next came the eatables, and then the felling of the 
oak, to save him from death by drowning. Just as 
the sun sank behind Mount Tom, the old tree with 
a shiver of all his branches bowed his head to the 
westward as if in obeisance to the departing sun, 
whose rising he should never greet again. It 
brought Miriam’s song of triumph to mind: 

“* He bowed, he fell ; 

Where he bowed, 

There he fell down dead.”’ 
His rings showed eighty years, yet his heart 
was sound, “neither was his natural force abated.” 
Two bullets were found deep below the bark. 
Prettiest of all the afternoon scenes was the next 
one, when the young men with strong and help- 
ful arms, and the girls with their many-colored 
gowns and shawls, climbed among the green-leafed 
branches of this fallen hero. After all was over 
we turned homeward, having had such pleasure as 
is known to those who are of one heart and one 
mind. 

—Joseph Skinner occupied the meeting-hour 
last night, Aug. 23, in explaining a topographical 
map of the grounds along both sides of the 
river where the proposed dam, pond, bridge and 





*“Tn this game each person in the company represents something 
connected with a family coach; one is the harness, another the 
horses, a third the coachman, a fourth the footman, a fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, the pole, whip, and drag, and so on, till each player has 
a representative office. One of the company begins to relate an an- 
ecdote, and each time he mentions the “family coach” all the play- 


ers must rise from their seats and turn roufid. When he mentions 


harness, or wheels, or pole, or any other part of the equipage, the 
persons representing those parts must rise, each at the mention of 
Failing to do this they pay a forfeit.”’ 


his name, and turn round. 
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other improvements will be. This map was very 
neatly done, and he was very full in his ex- 
planations. 

—Some one speaking of the ill-shaped heads of 
the boys in the Reform School, Mr. Noyes said, 
“By starting improvement the shape of the head 
will improve; goodness is a thing that creates 
beauty. So far as beauty is concerned, I would 
rather have a boy brought up in the Reform School 
than in the streets of New York. 


—In the evening meeting, Aug. 26. Mr. Wool- 
worth called on Theodore R. Noyes to tell us 
something about the new mode of treating fevers. 
T. said that the doctors have discovered that 
fevers are caused by the growth of life, either 
animal or vegetable, in the blood. This growth 
causes a ferment some like the growth of yeast. 
After a good deal of study they have found some- 
thing that will, when taken into the stomach, 
kill this life and yet not injure the blood. Mr. N. 
said he did not see why a healthy life could not be 
taken into the blood, as well as a drug, which 
would kill this parasitic life. In the case of small- 
pox after the parasite life has had its run the sus- 
ceptibility is worn out, and can never be occupied 
again. Now if a life that has overcome all 
disease could be put into us, we should never 
need to have disease again. Such a life is of- 
fered to us by Christ. To prevent the small-pox 
we inoculate with another disease. But by inocu- 
lation, transmission and contagion we can receive 
the life of Christ which has conquered disease and 
death. and a life that has outgrown all evil is born 
into us, and we are free. 


OUR VISITORS. 





Visitors from Maine report that there is a great 
drought in certain portions of the State. With 
the grass all gone, and hay at forty dollars a ton, 
many are obliged to export their stock from the 
State, or let it starve. 


A lady visitor from Washington, D. C., repre- 
sents that the female clerks employed in the 
Treasury Department are gradually gaining in 
favor. 
found many women more efficient and reliable as 
clerks than some of the men. He has recently 
promoted four toa first-class clerkship, and will 
allow them the same salary that is paid men for 
equivalent service. 

A late visitor, who claimed to be interested in 
the project, said that seventeen acres of land have 
been purchased in the city of New York, at a cost 
of two anda half million of dollars, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a building for a permanent inter- 
national exhibition; and that it is estimated that 
the building itself will cost at least three million 
dollars. It is to be 200 feet high surmounted by a 
dome 600 feet high. A spiral railway will lead to 
the summit, from which most extensive views may 
be obtained. In these days of industrial wonders, 
it might be unsafe to say that this project only 
exists in some over-sanguine brain, and will never 
be realized. 


A special train from Oneida brought us one day 
last week the Directors of the Albany and Susque- 
hanna railroad, who had been taking a complimen- 
tary trip over the Midland from Sidney to Oswego. 
The senior member of the party was Mr. Jared 
Goodyear of Colliersville, New York, brother of 
the late Mr. Goodyear, of India-rubber fame ; and 
though seventy-eight years of age he is full of life 
and business activity. He came to this part of the 
country from New Haven, Conn., seventy years ago, 
when it was comparatively a wilderness. He now 
has a farm of 1,800 acres in the rich valley of the 


Mr. Spinner told her not long since that he , 





Susquehanna, and is still able to manage it himself. 
He said that a few days since he cradled 
oats ‘all day, and tired out some of the men who 
worked with him. 


A visitor from California, who is engaged in rais- 
ing cattle and sheep near the coast, three hundred 
miles below San Francisco, states that his herds of 
fifteen hundred cattle and one thousand sheep are 
supported the year round on wild government land, 
surrounding his ranch, and require but little at- 
tention. The cattle-growers twice a year drive all 
the ‘herds they can find within a circle of fifty miles 
radius into inclosures, and brand every animal ; 
each owner having his own special mark. The 
young follow their dams, and so every man is 
able to keep track of the increase of his herds. 
Should any cattle be found unbranded or unclaimed 
they are apportioned pro rata among the growers 
present. Wool, which has for several years brought 
only from twelve to sixteen cents per pound in 
California, has this season been bought up for the 
eastern woolen manufacturers at from twenty-five 
to thirty cents and more per pound. This has 
forced the woolen manufacturers in California to 
suspend business for the present. 


THE TERN. 





BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 


BEAUTIFUL bird sits on my table. But 

yesterday it and mate were sporting in the 
wind over Wiliow-Place pond, diving after fish ; 
but fortunately for science and unfortunately for 
the bird, it came within range of a bird-stuffer’s 
fowling-piece, and dropped on the water as light as 
a feather. The mate hovered over it for a moment, 
then rose high in the air and went seaward. The 
bird belonged to the Gull family, sub-family Sver- 
ninoe. Its name is Tern. 


The Terns have a rather long, usually slender, 
nearly straight, sharp-pointed bill ; wings elongated, 
with long, sharp-pointed primaries ; tail long, in 
most cases forked ; tarsi slender, with webbed feet. 
They are found on and near the sea-shore, and on in- 
land lakes. They feed mostly on fish. They are 
smaller than the Gull proper, and from their forked 
tail and graceful flight are popularly called sea- 
swallows. 


In the typical genus Sterna (Linn.), there are 
more than sixty species of Terns in both hemi- 
spheres. They deposit their eggs in a slight hol- 
low in the sand on rocks surrounded by the sea, 
and leave the hatching mostly to tne suu—un 
female sitting only at night and in cold weather. 


The bird before me is Wilson’s Tern (.S. Wi/soni, 
Bonap.) ; it is fifteen inches long with an alar ex- 
tent of thirty-two inches. The bill is 1 5-8 inches 
long, slender, color red, shading into black near the 
point—tipped with yellow. Its mantle, or uppe 
part, is a light grayish blue, or drab ; upper part of 
head and neck deep black ; lower part of tie bird 
is pearl white ; tail deeply forked ; with the outer 
web of lateral feathers blackish gray; color of legs 
and feet red. 


This bird is found from Texas to Labrador ard 
on the coast of Massachusetts goes wy the 
name of Mackerel Gull from the superstition that 
it announces the arrival of mackerel in their sum- 
mer quarters. Its eggs are three in number, 1 3-4 by 
1 1-8 inches ; yellowish stone-color with ashy gray 


and dark reddish-brown spots. Its European repre- 


sentative is the common sea-swallow (S. Airundo, 
Linn.) 

I have frequently found this species and others 
of its genus about forest lakes, but never before 
realized what a combination of grace and beauty it 
possesses ; because I never took the trouble to ex- 
amine one. The forester usually has his heart set 


on larger game, and allows these graceful crea- 
tures to sport about unheeded ; little realizing 
that the Creator has bestowed such delicate tints 
upon the wild birds of the forest. 





BASE BALL TRIBULATIONS. 


The “national game,” as base ball has been 
termed, has almost ceased to be a game of amuse- 
ment and recreation, so fierce is the competitive con- 
tests between the leading clubs of the country. It 
is not therefore surprising that many of the players 
most widely known for their skill are becoming dis- 
abled from various causes. Witness the following 
from the Albany Times: 


The Mutuals and Athletics are in rather a bad 
fix. Only Hatfield, Wolters, Egglers and Start of 
the former, and Reach, Fisher, Radcliffe and Cuth- 
bert of the latter are in condition for play. Mills 
is supposed to be useless until October, and Fer- 
guson’s right arm still continues to trouble him. 
Patterson, usually a good change second-baseman, 
is so stiff as to be unable to get down for a ball, 
and therefore cannot be brought into the field. 
Pearce, from recent family afflictions, is not quite 
up to his usual style. Poor Charley Smith is no 
longer a playing member of the club, and the ball 
fields may know him no more. At present he is 
unable to get beyond the house, and it will be 
weeks before he appears again. It is possible, 
though doubtful, that he will resume his place at 
third base before the end of September. His ill- 
ness is said to be mainly due to over-exertion. In. 
this emergency the Mutuals have taken Fleet, late 
second-baseman of the Flyaway Club, and until 
Mills’ recovery, Higham will catch and Ferguson 
play at third. It was at one time contemplated 
to change Hatfield to second base, but the direct- 
ors concluded to leave him where he is—a tower 
of strength in the out-field. 

The Athletics do not appear to be much better 
off. Meyerle and McBride are suffering from rup- 
ture, the latter only slightly, however. Meyerle’s 
physicians say that he will be able to play within a 
month, provided he takes care of himself. Heubel 
is as lame as ever; Bechtel’s hands are next to 
useless, and Malone has not fully recovered from 
the illness which prostrated him early in the 
season. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— Plattsburgh, Mo. August, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS OF THE O.C.: 

Pardon my forwardness, but I love you for the 
truth’s sake, and for the instruction received from 
you through the CircuLAr, and especially as I 
have been greatly benefited, body and soul, by an 
open avowal of faith in God and Christ; as believed 
and practiced by you. Through your instrumen- 
tality I have been lately cured of the old teutonic 
habit of smoking. And God bless you for it. I 
want to live here at home as if I were already in 
your society, to practice that which you recom- 
mend, to abstain from that which you disapprove, 
and thus assimilate myself gradually to the Com- 
munity, so that if called to join it (as 1 hope may 
sooner or later be the case) I may be ready and 
willing to respond with no bad habits which might 
give me and you trouble. I think the way to get 
to heaven is to live on earth as folks do there. 

I know now that there is considerable power 
and force in confessing our faith honestly before 
men. 

Since I have made your acquaintance through 
the CiRcCULAR I have made daily progress. I am 
happier and more contented now than I was ever 
before, and there is a quiet and peace in my heart 
which words cannot express. It is really heaven 
on earth to feel Christ in the heart the hope of 
glory—a Savior from sin. And this is the sympa- 
thetic cord that binds me to you, and makes me 
love you so dearly, this union of souls through 
Christ ; may we come nearer together by faith and 
love to him is my prayer. 

I understand more and more your policy of 
delay respecting the organization of new Commu- 
nities. J. G. P. 


Lockport, N. ¥., Aug., 1871. 
My DEAR FRIENDS :—One of two letters, pub- 
lished in the CIRCULAR as answers to correspond- 
ents, I accepted as a response to my letter. I 
know by experience that we have the Bible and 








Holy Spirit ever with us. How much I thank God 
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for his saving power only He can know. For long 
years I have only lived in him through Christ. 
Many, many times, should I have fainted by the 
way, had it not heen for the “going home,” as 
you express it, or turning ieee to find strength 
and rest through communion with the “all Father.” 
Yet you must know that if persons are given a 
strong social nature, and active mental and spirit- 
ual perceptives, they cannot but be lonely at times, 
and tried sorely at the heart; and if they turn 
their hearts toward friends as we have toward you, 
having faith in you and your social life as springing 
from the true foundation, faith and life in Christ, 
how can you expect us to be silent? We love you, 
and long for a life among those who can under- 
stand us, and thus give us opportunities of a high- 
er, purer spiritual life. K. S. P. 


THE CABBAGE BUTTERFLY—A REMEDY. 





A. Hotchkiss of Schenevus, N. Y., writes to us, 
that he has tried many things on the destructive 
Cabbage Butterfly, including, 1, abundance of salt ; 
2, sulphur ; 3, dry carbolate of lime; 4, wet carbo- 
late of lime; 5, common soft soap; 6, dry snuff; 
7, wet snuff; 8, spirits of turpentine ; 9, a strong 
suds of carbolic soap. He reports that the six 
things first mentioned were of no use; wet snuff 
made the larva scamper, but did not destroy them. 
Turpentine killed them instantly ; but cannot for 
obvious reasons be used. The last remedy 
proved effectual, destroying the larve in a short 
time: “it is certain, cheap, and easily applied, and 
seems to rather benefit the cabbages.” 


The annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science has lately been 
held in Indianapolis. Several important papers 
were read. 

A paper on Ancient Dentistry showed that gold 
was used by the Romaas for filling teeth, and for 
holding artificial teeth five hundred years before 
the Christian era. 


Professor Vander Weyde gave a test for the de- 
tection of adulteration of petroleum which appears 
to have a practical value. 


This test for petroleum is founded on the fact 
that all vapors given off by petroleum are combusti- 
ble, and that if any kerosene or other preparation 
from petroleum gives off a vapor at the accepted 
standard temperature of 110°, it is not necessary 
to try whether it will burn, but sufficient to collect it 
in a proper vessel. by which we gain the additional 
advantage that we may measure the quantity of 
the vapor, while none of it can be lost by air cur- 
rents incidentally passing over the surface of the 
liquid. He -takes, therefore, a glass tube closed at 
one end and open at the other, and fills it with the 
petroleum to be tested, then closing the open end 
with the finger, inverts it in a vessel with water 
warmed to 110° by mixing hot and cold water, and 
keeping it at that temperature by occasionally add- 
ing hot water. If now any vapor be apparent, it 
will collect in the closed upper part of the tube, 
displacing the oil downward. The amount of this 
gas will be a comparative test of che different quali- 
ties of oil, and for this purpose the tube may be grad- 
uated in order to measure the amount of volatile 
liquid present in the same. This method is not 
object to the discrepancies found in the usual way 
of testing, in which an impure and dangerous 
— of oil may be made to appear better than 
it is by slow and gradual heating, and which if 
performed in a slight draft of air will have the 
vapors carried off as soon as developed, so that it 
becomes impossible to ignite them. This new 
method gives freedom from the danger of using 
fire, more accuracy, a trustworthy means of meas- 
urement, and no chance for deception. 


From the Mew York Tribune's report of 
the proceedings of the Association we learn 
‘that beside large beds of coal in other parts of the 
State of Indiana similar in character to the Illinois 
coal, that is, both bituminous and sulphurous, 
there is in this region a bed of “block” coal 150 
miles in length by from 2 to 1o miles in width, and 
estimated to contain at least 5,000 tons to every 


jected, through the air. 





acre. The coal lies in three strata. Under the 
first is found a stratum of clay used by potters 
and glass-makers. Under the second is a fire-clay 
indispensable for lining-furnaces. And under the 
third is limestone, indispensable as a flux in iron 
smelting. This coal has no sulphur nor phosphorus, 
and so little bitumen that it is called mineral char- 
coal, and is fully equal to charcoal in the smelting 
of iron, and is peculiarly adapted to the making of 
Bessemer steel. It was further stated that the 
Bessemer steel works in this country have had to 
rely in great measure on the Cumberland ore of 
England, but that late experiments have shown 
that a mixture of the Lake Superior and Missouri 
ores with the block coal are giving quite as satis- 
factory results. 

Col. Whittlesey of Cleveland, Ohio, in a paper 
read, showed that the earthquake of the forenoon 
of Oct. 20, 1870, had a velocity of from 1o miles a 
second to 960 miles a minute. A rapidity that pre- 
cludes the idea of the transmission of an earth- 
quake wave. Usually the velocity does not ex- 
ceed a mile in two seconds. The Lisbon earth- 
quake was but 20 miles in a minute. 

The committee appointed last year, to memorial- 
ize Congress in respect to an observatory on the 
Rocky Mountains, reported that their memorial 
had been favorably received by the committees of 
Congress, but nothing had yet been done; anda 
new committee was selected to ask of the Govern- 
ment an appropriation of $15,000 to carry out the 
project. 

A proposition was made at the close of the ses- 
sion to have all the papers that are to be presented 
at the next meeting of the Association printed at 
least one month before the time of meeting. This 
will dispense with the necessity of reading, and 
leave more time for discussion. , 





At the recent meeting of the British Association 
of Science at Edinburgh, Dr. Grace Calvert read 
a paper “ On the Action of Heat on Germ Life.” 


The paper: described a series of experiments 
made by the author for the purpose of determining 
the effect of heat on living organisms. He took a 
solution of white of egg full of microscopic life, 
and a solution of gelantine full of microscopic life, 
as also solutions of sugar and hay. These solu- 
tions were put into little tubes and submitted to 
temperatures of 100, 200, 300, 400, and 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It was found that at 100 degrees the 
living organisms were not at all affected; at 200 
they were not affected ; at 300 they were still alive 
—three or four vibrios in each field; and it was 
only at 400 degrees that life disappeared. The 
same solutions were then put on little slips of 
glass, dried, some in the air and some at a tem- 
perature of 212 degrees, and introduced into tubes. 
As before, it was only at 400 degrees that life dis- 
appeared. By another experiment it appeared that 
in a fluid where life had been destroyed by heating 
to 400 degrees, no life was subsequently developed, 
whereas in one which had been heated to some of 
the lower temperatures, such development took 
place. If, said Dr. Calvert, there was such a 
thing aS spontanéous generation, he could not un- 
derstand why there should not have been life re- 
produced in his tubes which had been heated to 
400 degrees ; whilst a little life was reproduced in 
one heated to 300 degrees, and more in one heated 
to 200 degrees. It appeared to him that medical 
men would do well to consider the temperature at 
which life was destroyed. Admitting that conta- 
gious disease was due to the introduction into the 
system of a germ of some kind, either vegetable 
or animal, so far as his experiment went, a tem- 
perature of 400 degrees was necessary to destroy 
such germs on clothing to which they might have 
become attached. 


At the same meeting a paper was read by Mr. 
Thomas Carr upon a “New Mill for Grinding 
Wheat: ” 

This mill reduces wheat by percussion, while it 
is unsupported, and falling freely, or being pro- 
The wheat, in passing 


through the machine, is struck by a series of bars 
moving at immense speed in opposite directions. 
It is so instantaneously reduced into a state ready 





for bolting that no injurious heat is caused, and 
the flour produced is of a much superior quality to 
that obtained by ordinary grinding, while the cost 
of its production is considerably less. Messrs. 
Gibson & Walker, of Bonnington Mills, Edinburgh, 
have one of these machines in its perfected state 
in full operation, with very excellent results. In 
regard to the cost of working, the paper pointed 
out the very much smaller prime cost of the disin- 
tegrating flour mill compared with that of the 
twenty-five pairs of millstones it supersedes ; also 
the very slight and rarely needed repair it requires, 
against the keeping in order of so many pairs of 
millstones; the fewer men required, and conse- 
quent saving in wages; the exemption from loss 
by scorching and greatly diminished fire insurance ; 
the small ground and space occupied, and the 
much less driving power needed in the one case 
than in the other. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


Koro, the young Japanese who has embraced 
Christianity while in an American college, honora- 
bly wrote to the authorities in Japan that he felt 
bound, in honor, to inform the government of his 
conversion and changed purpose in life, in or- 
der that it might release him from his responsi- 
bility for the other students, and no longer provide 
for his support. To this he received a reply from 
the proper official, that he should continue his 
studies under the auspices of the government as 
before, and retain his charge of the other students, 
and was at the same time notified of an increased 
allowance for his support.—Z-x. 





We see it stated that Italy is waking up to the 
importance of the education of women. In Milan, 
a course of literary and scientific conferences has 
been inaugurated by Signora Tortiani, at which 
ladies have delivered addresses on matters con- 
nected with female education. 


The Rothschilds are said to be such firm believ- 
ers in luck that they will never employ any one in 
any capacity who has been unfortunate. They 
ask the man who applies to them for a situation, 
however humble, “Have you ever had any bad 
luck ?” and if the reply be in the affirmative, he is 
rejected without further discussion. To this ap- 
parently severe and unjust mode of dealing they 
attribute much of their extraordinary success in 
business.—EZachange. 








When any one spoke ill of another in the pres- 
ence of Peter the Great, he at first listened to him 
attentively, and then interrupted him: “Is there 
not,” said he, “a fair side also to the character of 
the person of whom you are speaking? Come, 
tell me what good qualities you have remarked 
about him.” 





The press is a great engine of reform, but it 
would do incalculably more good by abolishing en- 
tirely its sensational and prejudical head-lines, 
thereby forcing its readers to read the articles pre- 
pared for them, and form their own conclusion. 
This in itself would be an education to most peo- 
ple. But the present method is a species of im- 
morality that cannot be too severely denounced.— 
W. G. Hallam, in the Golden Age. 





There is a movement in Ohio having for its 
object the closer union of different Christian de- 
nominations, which apparently gives fair promise 
of success. The general conference of the Con- 
gregational churches (who, though representing only 
the churches of Ohio, claim that they speak the 
sentiments of all their communion) has appointed a 
committee to confer with the Lutherans on the sub- 
ject of a more intimate union of the two denomi- 
nations. And now the president of a Lutheran 
college in Ohio has been appointed a delegate to 
attend the next conference of the Congregational- 
ists. Whether these efforts are crowned with suc- 
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cess or not, they at least show a greater unity of 
feeling than has generally been manifested by the 
different sects. 





It is reported that Bismarck has said that he does 
not know any Roman Catholic church that did not 
exist before the 18th of July, 1870, thus implying 
that in his opinion the dogma of infallibility virtu- 
ally made a new church, and one which he does not 
acknowledge. The acts of the imperial govern- 
ment say all this at least, whether the words were 
spoken or not. There were two Ecclesiastical Bu- 
reaus in Germany, one Catholic and one Protestant, 
and while the Catholic party were earnestly claiming 
greater privileges the two bureaus were consolida- 
ted under a Protestant head, leaving the Catholic 
as a dissident, or unprotected church. And even 
in Bavaria, which was thought to be the stronghold 
of Ultramontanism in Germany, the leading mem- 
ber of the ministry (who was in favor of the new 
dogma) has been removed to give place to a Protes- 
tant. 


A New York correspondent of the Springheld 
Republican writes: “A new and interesting figure 
on the. streets of New York is the Scotchman, 
John Dugall, the editor of the daily religious paper 
lately started there. -He is a heavy, elderly man, 
with a large head and a face of simplicity and 
practicality, yet touched with a certain enthusiasm. 
He dresses negligently, is somewhat Greeleyish in 
appearance, and -speaks with a strong Scotch 
accent. He is already known as praying John, 
from the fact of his praying with such remarkable 
frequency and unction. He composes his edito- 
rials after prayer, prays for each number of his 
paper, and labors to induce all his writers and re- 
porters to work in the spirit of prayer.- His piety 
has always been of the most energetic character. 
Twenty years ago, while engaged in conducting a 
large mercantile business in Montreal, he was 
accustomed to preach to his fellow-sinners in the 
highways and byways of the city, urging them to 
repentance, faith, and godly lives. He would leave 
his business at any time, go out to the docks of 
Montreal, mount a barrel or dry-goods box, and 
deliver sermons to the laborers, who often inter- 


. . . ® 
rupted him with hootings and stones and rotten 


. _* 
egys. 


THE NEWS. 


Capt. Hall, of the Arctic Ship Polaris, has been 
heard from at Holsteinborg in Greenland, Aug Ist. 
Capt. Hall was fortunate in meeting a Swedish 
Arctic expedition returning from the far north, 
which reported Arctic navigation better than for 
many years previous—the northern seas being un- 
usually free from ice. 


The Charleston (S. C.) Medical Society officially 
admits that yellow-fever of a mild type has existed in 
that city for a month past, and the Board of Health 
now says that the number of new cases during the 
past week indicates that the disease is taking an ep- 
idemic form. Wilmington, N. C., and Washington, 
D. C., are adopting precautionary measures, such 
as making all through trains change cars between 
Charleston and Wilmington, and sleeping-cars are 
not allowed to run between these cities. 


The Commission which meets at Washington to 
settle the claims of citizens of the United States and 
Great Britain has been completed by the appoint- 
ment of the Count Luigi Corti, the Italian Minis- 
ter at Washington, as the third Commissioner. The 
Commission is not (as has been erroneously stated) 
to settle the “ Alabama claims,” but other claims 
pending between the two countries. 


Vegetables have been raised abundantly this 
season on the salt marshes of New Jersey, which 
have heretofore been considered worthless. 


Since the 5th of Aug. three hundred shocks of 
earthquake have been felt in Iquique, Peru. 


A very damaging hurricane swept over the Island 
of St. Thomas, Aug. 21, destroying or seriously 
damaging every house on the island. One hun- 





dred and fifty people were killed or badly maimed, 
and six thousand rendered houseless. The storm 
struck the island of St. Kitts before reaching 
St. Thomas, and very likely with a similar effect. 


The Chinese authorities in Canton, being unable 
or unwilling to suppress the disturbance that exists 
there, foreigners are considered in great danger, 
and bloody scenes, it is feared, will again be wit- 
nessed. 

From the London News of Aug. 16th, we learn 
that the Republic of Liberia has succeeded in 
negotiating a loan in England of $500,000 at 4 1-4 
per cent. interest. The object of the loan is to 
build roads for the development of the resources 
of the country, and the success that attends the 
negotiation speaks well for the prosperity of the 
Republic. 


The Italian authorities of Rome are proposing 
to reconstruct and greatly improve their city. 
Their plan is to give up the Aventine, Czlian 
and Palatine hills to the remains of the ancients, 
and by excavations bring out all that is of historic 
interest, which, it is supposed, will surpass Pom- 
peii. Then on the high ground of the Pincian, 
the Quirinal and the Esquiline hills, where the 
government is already located, the rich and fashion- 
able will build and take up their residence. This 
part is to be connected with the low grounds by 
two broad avenues. 

The news from Europe, which for some time 
past has been mostly a record of wars and rumors 
of wars, is now assuming a more peaceful aspect. 
It has been evident for some time past that friendly 
negotiations were in progress between Germany 
and Austria. We are now assured by niearaeh 
from Vienna that a league has been tormed be- 
tween Germany, Austria and Italy (and possibly 
Russia) for the preservation of the peace of Europe. 
This is news that most people are willing to be- 
lieve, and we trust that it is true. 


In France, too, the aspect of affairs is again more 
hopeful. Gambetta, after consultation with his 
friends of the Left, withdrew his proposition to 
dissolve the Assembly. The decree, declaring the 
Assembly possessed of constituent powers and ex- 
pressing confidence in M. Thiers, after a stormy 
debate was passed, and that making M. Thiers 
President of the Republic will undoubtedly follow. 
And thus the danger of any immediate revolution 
will pass away. 

Later.—M. Thiers’ term of office as Chief of the 
Executive has been prolonged for three years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To V. P. R., Santa Clara, Cal.—We have received as mem- 
bers those who had no property: our doors are now closed against ap- 
plicants. There is noinvariable rule respecting the hours of labor in 
our Community: persons work according to ability and inclination : 
there is an industrial enthusiasm that makes labor attractive and 
excludes laziness. We cannot advise you to make the Communistic 
experiment you mention. Your other questions are pretty fully 
answered in the Hand-Book. (See list of publications). 

To F. N. H., Conneaut, O.—Thank you for your literary sug- 
gestion. The sentence to which you refer is certainly susceptible 
of improvement. Neither the eye nor ear is pleased when a sen- 
tence ends with a small particle. 

You express a wish to consult Mr. Noyes ‘‘as to the truest ex- 
position of the Book of Genesis extant.’ It is probable that Mr. 
N. would say, that as he has not read nearly all the works that have 
been published on Genesis, he is not prepared to say which contains 
the truest exposition. His remarks upon “‘ Early Bible History,” 
reproduced in another column, may perhaps be read with interest in 
connection with your present studies. 

To E. B. S., Fanesville, Wis.—We choose not to take any 
responsibility about your course. We may however say that prose- 
lyting measures are not to our taste ; and that we have often noticed 
that habits of quiet industry are favorable to personal improvement 
of mind and heart, which is the surest means of commending the 
truth ahd gaining true freedom. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 
By John Humphrey Noyes. 678pp. 8vo. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Triibner & Co., 
London. 


Giving a clear account of the experiments of the 
past: Owen’s Community, Collins’ Community, 
Ballou’s Community, their history, their hopes, and 
why they failed; the French School and the En- 
thusiasts of 1843; the Fourier Phalanxes, Sylvania, 
the Wisconsin, the North American, how they 
gathered, grumbled and dispersed ; Brook Farm, 
its legends, literati, and the lesson of its life ; Mod- 
ern Times, its Individual Sovereigns and queer 
people ; the Broctonian Respirationists, and remi- 





niscences of Mountain Cove; the Religious Com- 
munities and causes of their success ; the Rappite 
six hundred; the Zoarites; the Shakers; the 
Oneida Community, its peculiarities, religious and 
social, etc., etc. 


This is a thoroughly admirable and exceedingly valuable book 
We have read it carefully, with the utmost interest from beginning 
to end, and most heartily recommend it to any who may wish informa- 
tion concerning a very important movement and epoch in the history 
of this country, and indeed of the world. It is unique as well as ex- 
cellent. ‘The author divides the socialistic history of this country in- 
to two main epochs, and a transitional period between them. These 
epochs centered respectively in Owen and Fourier. The history of 
these epochs and of the Communities which were their practical ex- 
periments is minutely traced ; and the relations between them, the 
causes of failure, the general results, the relations of Socialism and 
Revivalism, the fraternization of Owenism and Fourierism with Swe- 
denborgianism, the relations sustained between Socialism and Spirit- 
uali+m, the literary system of the movements, and finally, Socialism 
in its relations to marriage, are discussed from the joint of view of 
the historical facts, in a masterly manner, it seems to us, and ina 
style charming both by its clearness and enthusiasm.— Boston 
Radical. 


This is a book of great value to every student of 
social order and progress, and indispensable to 
every one who would understand the social outlook 
of the times and work intelligently for a better 
future. 

It forms an octavo volume, printed on heavy, 
tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
Price, $3.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 

Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaALLiInGFrorD ComMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
.for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or. Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,”? and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
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